COLERIDGE

Scripture itself; to be one of those superstitions in
which 'there is a heart of unbelief;'1 to be, *if possible,
still more extravagant' than the Papal infallibility;
and declares that the very same arguments are used
for both doctrines.2 God, he believes, informed the
minds of the writers with the truths he meant to
reveal, and left the rest to their human faculties. He
pleaded most earnestly, says his nephew and editor,
for this liberty of criticism with respect to the Scrip-
tures, as 'the only middle path of safety and peace
between a godless disregard of the unique and tran-
scendent character of the Bible, taken generally, and
that scheme of interpretation, scarcely less adverse
to the pure spirit of Christian wisdom, which wildly
arrays our faith in opposition to our reason, and incul-
cates the sacrifice of the latter to the former; for he
threw up his hands in dismay at the language of some
of our modern divinity on this point, as if a faith not
founded on insight were aught else than a specious
name for wilful positiveness; as if the Father of Lights
could require, or would accept, from the only one of
his creatures whom he had endowed with reason, the
sacrifice of fools!... Of the aweless doctrine that God
might, if he had so pleased, have given to man a
religion which to human intelligence should not be
rational, and exacted his faith in it, Coleridge's whok
middle and later life was one deep and solemn denial/*
He bewails 'bibliolatry' as the pervading error of
modern Protestant divinity, and the great stumbling-
block of Christianity, and exclaims,4 4O might I live

1 'literary Remains,* iii. 229; see also pp. 254* 323, and many other
passages in the Sid and 4th volumes.

* 'Literary Remains,1 ii. 385.

* Preface to the 3rd volume of the 'Literary Remaias/

* ^literary Remains,' m 6.
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